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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

In Search of the Soul, and the Mechanism of Thought, Emotion, and 
Conduct. By Bernard Hollander. London, Kegan, Paul, Trench, 
Trubner, & Co., Ltd.; New York, E. P. Dutton & Co.,— Vol. I, x, 516; 
Vol. II, vii, 361. 

This is a voluminous work, in which the author has indeed, as he him- 
self confesses, set himself a gigantic task; but it is one in which every 
thinking human being is ready to be interested. Dr. Hollander's primary 
object is "t'o convey information and subject-matter for thought and in- 
quiry, and by the exposure of the failures of the past to initiate new and 
more successful methods of investigation." He thinks that the book 
should appeal not only to physicians, psychologists, and the clergy, but to 
every educated man, which it will most likely do in some of its various 
aspects : " Wer Vieles bringt wird manchem Etwas bringen ! " For in 
volume I it offers a " History of Philosophy and Science," from ancient 
times to the present day, while in volume II, which bears the title " The 
Origin of the Mental Capacities and Dispositions of Man and their Nor- 
mal, Abnormal, and Supernormal Manifestations," it re-states the prob- 
lems involved in these fields and gives " a mass of new facts and argu- 
ments based on some novel investigations." Here the attempt is made 
to lay the foundation for a science of character and conduct (Ethology) ; 
the author also furnishes what he considers evidence derived from his 
practice, of " the purely spiritual character of the mind," and shows the 
results of some unusual experiments in hypnotism which, in his opinion, 
" point to higher capacities being inherent in man than have hitherto 
been admitted." On the basis of all this material, he considers the nature 
of life, mind, consciousness, the problems of the soul and man's religious 
faith, and psychical research. 

There will be little that is new to philosophers in the historical part of 
the first volume except the portion dealing with the nineteenth century, 
most of which is devoted to the doctrines of Francis Joseph Gall, "that 
much maligned and misrepresented genius," and to the history of modern 
brain research (pp. 190-444). The account of Gall's teachings is par- 
ticularly valuable, showing as it does how thoroughly false the traditional 
popular conception of them is, and how remarkable were his scientific 
achievements. In this connection it may be said that Dr. Hollander ac- 
cepts the theory of the localization of brain functions and makes use of 
it to explain the inheritance of acquired characters ; only such changes are 
inherited as modify the nervous system, but these are inherited as t'en- 
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dencies only : " wooden legs do not run in families, although wooden 
heads do." 

In a final chapter, on the " Spiritual Nature of Man," Dr. Hollander 
gives some of his reflections on this subject with the understanding that 
they are purely personal opinions. Mental activity is purely spiritual, 
both conscious and unconscious activity, the latter, indeed, embracing by 
far the largest' share of the mind. Mind, however, is not a self-existing, 
self-acting entity, but an energy acting on brain cells. For the manifes- 
tation of mind nervous centers are necessary, and the force playing on 
these centers can produce diverse and opposing mental manifestations ; on 
the other hand, physical agencies can produce changed manifestations of 
the psychical activities. It is because mind is analogous to force that 
this is possible. The nature of this force is not known any more than the 
nature of the force of electricity is known; in both cases the force is in- 
visible, intangible, immaterial; only its manifestations can be observed. 
The use of the word force by the author is unfortunate because the term 
in its scientific connotation means power to do work, and for him mind 
is wholly different from that; the mental phenomena are not motions 
nor are they the results of brain activities. He objects to calling the 
mind an entity, and yet he seems to conceive force as an entity, the nature 
of which we do not know but whose activities we observe. The signifi- 
cant thing, however, is that he means by mind something unique, not 
identifiable with chemical, mechanical, radiant, or electrical energy, a prin- 
ciple that cannot; be explained by any of these. " No mechanical or 
chemical theory," he says, " can explain the creation of an original 
thought, — say the creation of a poem, or of a beautiful piece of music, 
before it is written down. True, the brain is a necessary instrument, 
and in some way retains the product of thought, poem, or melody" 
(Vol. II, p. 328). It is a misconception, he says, to hold that all man's 
mental manifestations are the result of brain activities. And, again: 
" Not all truth comes from without, some of the greatest truths have come 
from within . . . and that something within has so far escaped the in- 
struments of the physiologist; nay even his contemplation" (p. 331). 
Statements like these suggest the notion of a creative mind. At the same 
time Dr. Hollander declares that the elements of our mental qualities 
have definite areas of the brain as their physical basis, and that these 
elements comprise not merely intellectual powers, but also emotions and 
propensities, a view which might seem to contradict his philosophy of 
mind. His meaning, however, is that in the case of memory, for example, 
it is not the brain cell that remembers; it is I who remember, who set 
this process of memory going, the I, I suppose, being the pure spiritual 
activity. Remembering is an act of the mind; brain cells do not remem- 
ber any more than a series of reproductions in a phonographic record re- 
member. But, evidently, without a brain there could be no recognition, 
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no memory, no feeling, no thought, in fact no mental activity: a force 
having nothing to act upon would not act. That is why an immortal soul 
(which for Dr. Hollander is not identical with the mind) having no body 
could do nothing: it is only a power, an activity, that does not act. It 
seems that the search for the soul ends in an empty abstraction. 

It should be noted in conclusion that Dr. Hollander also rejects mecha- 
nism as an explanation of life. Life is not mind; for the manifestation 
of mind nervous centers are necessary; yet life cannot be explained with- 
out force. " We do not know what the force is that gives a bit of pro- 
toplasm the capability of a living, thinking, and loving being." " The 
mechanistic conception of life and mind is like regarding a symphony as 
vibrations of atmospheric waves. So it is, but that is not all " (Vol. II, 
page 327). 

Frank T hilly. 
Cornell University. 

The Thirteen Principal Upanishads. Translated from the Sanskrit, with 
an Outline of the Philosophy of the Upanishads, and an Annotated 
Bibliography. By Robert Ernest Hume. Oxford University Press, 
1921.— pp. xvi, 539. 

This stout volume has been many years in preparation, and is probably 
destined to remain for a long time the standard English translation of the 
Upanishads. Its author, Dr. Hume, was born in India, the son of the 
veteran missionary of Ahmednagar. An early portion of his manhood 
activities also lay in India, and more recently he has been there during the 
preparation of a part of this work. His regular academic post, however, 
is that of Professor of the History of Religions in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

Dr. Hume has drawn to his support' notable assistance. Thus, the in- 
troductory essay and part of the translation originally took form under 
the supervision of Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, of Yale University, 
deeply versed in both the religion and philosophy of every period of In- 
dia; and the entire work has since been revised by him in manuscript. 
Further, the translation has derived much value from the patient effort 
of Dr. George Haas, for some years co-editor of the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, whose scholarship, accuracy, and deep sym- 
pathy with India's thought have not yet met with due recognition, except 
in limited circles. Dr. Haas gave the work "the benefit' of his scholar- 
ship and technical skill," "revised the entire manuscript before it went to 
press," afforded " generous assistance extending over a long series of 
years." It is believed that a large part of the precision of the transla- 
tions is due to this quiet worker. Such service might well have been 
recognized upon the title-page also, and not simply in the preface. 



